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THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
ON BOARD THE BELLE. 


eS A ana I am about ready to buy this 
boat, if you are about ready to sell 
it,” said Tom Walton, as we were sailing up 
the lake in the Belle. 

“I’m quite ready to sell it to you, Tom,” I 
replied. 
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‘You ought to own her by this time, Tom,” 
added Waddie Wimpleton, who was one of the 
party. 

We were going up the lake to have a good 
time; in other words, it was vacation with me. 
When Tom Walton spoke, I was thinking of 
the events of the past, as the sail-boat glided 
swiftly over the clear waters of Lake Ucay- 
ga. I was the general agent of the Union 
Line, which now included the Lake Shore 
Railroad and the Ucayga Steamboat. The 
two millionnaires, who had fixed their resi- 
dences on opposite sides of the lake, at the Nar- 
rows, where it is only one mile wide, had been 
the most bitter enemies for-years, taking up 
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the hatchet after a long period of the most in- 
timate and friendly relations. Major Topple- 
ton had built the Lake Shore Railroad as a 
plaything for the students of the Institute 
established on his side of the lake, in order 
to give them a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of railway business. The idea had 
grown on his hands till the road had be- 
come a very important channel of travel. 
Buying up the stock of the old steamers on 
the lake, he had obtained the control of 
them, and ran them in connection with the 
railroad. This movement gave Middleport, 
on the major’s side of the lake, a very great 
advantage over Centreport, where Colonel 
Wimpleton resided. 

Then the two great men became rivals for 
the business of the lake; and the colonel built 
a large and splendid steamer, to run in oppo- 
sition to the railyoad, which, by its great speed 
and elegant accommodations, had carried the 
day against the railroad. The students of the 
Wimpleton Institute were formed into a com- 
pany, and nominally managed the affairs of 
the steamer, thus obtaining an insight into the 
method of conducting business in stock com- 
panies. I had been a kind of shuttlecock be- 
tween the rival magnates, and had been suc- 
cessively employed and discharged by each. 
The war between the two sides of the lake had 
extended to the families of the principal par- 
ties, and the inhabitants of the large towns in 
which they lived. The two sons of the great 
men had been particularly hostile; but, hav- 
ing mended their ways, and, from vicious, 
overbearing, tyrannical young men, becoming 
kind, gentle, and noble, they buried the hatch- 
et, and their relations were pleasant and friend- 
ly. By their indirect efforts, with some help 
from me, the feud between the fathers had 
been healed, and they were now warm per- 
sonal friends. The railroad and steamboat 
lines had been united, and were now running 
in connection with each other. 

I am not disposed to say much about my 
own agency in bringing about this happy state 
of things, though I had labored patiently and 
persistently for years to accomplish the result. 
I was happy in the achievement, and not in- 
clined to apportion the credit of it among those 
who had brought it about, except to award a 
very large share of it to the sons of the two 
magnates. The two lines had been running 
in connection about two months. As the 
‘general superintendent of the united line, I 
had gone over the entire route daily until 
everything worked to my own satisfaction, as 
well as to that of the travelling public. As 





captain of the steamer, I had been constantly 
employed all winter, and I felt disposed to 
play a few days. It was vacation at both the 
Institutes, and Tommy Toppleton had gone to 
one of the great watering-places with his fa- 
ther and mother, though the time fixed for 
their return had arrived. Waddie Wimpleton 


had accepted an invitation to spend a few days 
on a cruise with me up the lake. We intended 
to live on board of the Belle,-and spend the 
and rambling through 


time in fishing, sailing, 
the wild region. 

I had bought the Belle at auction, at a time 
when I was out of employment, having been 
discharged by Major Toppleton from my sit- 
uation as engineer on the Lake Shore Rail- 
road. She had cost me a very small,sum, com- 
pared withe her value, and I intended to make 
my living by taking out parties in her. But, 
as I was very soon appointed to the command 
of the steamer, I employed Tom Walton to 
run her for me; and he paid mea portion of 
the receipts. He had done well for himself, 
and well for me, in her. Tom was a very hon- 
est, industrious, and capable fellow, and sup- 
ported his mother and the rest of the family 
by his labor. I had told him I would sell the 
Belle to him at a fair price, any time when he 
wished to buy her. I had been rather sur- 
prised that he did not avail himself of this 
offer, for my share of the earnings of the boat 
had already paid me double the amount she 
had cost me. 

“IT think of going into the general naviga- 
tion business,” said Tom, with one of his good- 
natured laughs; ‘and if I can buy her, I will 
do so.” 

* You can, Tom,” I replied. 

‘‘My mother has been sick a good deal for 
the last two years, and it took about all I could 
make to take care of the family, or I should 
have bought her before.” 

“Pll trust you, Tom,” I added. 

“*T don’t want anybody to trust me, except 
to keep the folks from starving. I didn’t mean 
to buy that boat till I had money enough to 
pay for her. I’ve got a little ahead now.” 

‘“* How much have you, Tom?” I asked. 

“‘T haven’t enough to bust the Middleport 
Bank yet. You’ve used me first rate, Wolf, 
and I don’t mean to cheat you on this boat. 
After all, whether I buy her or not rather 
depends on what you ask for her.” 

**You shall have her for what she will bring 
at auction.” 

“What will she bring at auction?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“T don’t think I can buy her, then, for I 














knowa man in town whowill start the bidding 
at one hundred and fifty.” 

**Do you? Well, I had no idea any one 
would give that for her,” I replied. 

I saw that Tom was troubled, though he 
still kept his face alive with his usual smile. 
I would have given him the boat at once, only 
the offer to do so would wound his pride and 
hurt his feelings, for, poor as he was, he had 
the instincts of a gentleman. 

‘*T shall make money by buying the boat, 
Wolf, and I want her badly, but not enough to 
run in debt for her,” added he. 

‘¢ Suppose we do as Major Toppleton and 
Colonel Wimpleton did on the steamers.” 

“* What's that?” 

** Mark.” 

‘*I’m willing to mark; but I’m afraid I can’t 
hit your figures, Wolf, for the Belle is a valua- 
ble piece of property. I ought to know that, 
if no one else does.” 

“You write what you are willing to give, 
and I will write what I am willing to take. If 
my figures are lower than yours, they shall be 
the price of the boat, and the trade is com- 
pleted.” 

“Your figures?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Why not my figures, if they are higher 
than yours?” 

“If you give all I ask, that’s enough. If my 
figures are higher than yours, we will split the 
difference,” I continued, handing him a pencil 
and paper. 

“ That’s fair, so far as I am concerned; but 
don’t you cheateyourself, Wolf,” replied Tom, 
taking the paper and making his figures upon 
it, after considerable hesitation. 

‘*You needn’t worry about me, my dear fel- 
low. Give your figures to Waddie. He shall 
stand between us,” I added, as I wrote my 
own valuation, and handed it to him. 

‘‘There is considerable difference in your 
estimates,” laughed Waddie. ‘* What am I to 
do — split the difference?” 

** Not unless my figures are higher than 
Tom’s.” 

“They are not, Wolf. Tom’s area mile and 
a half higher than yours.” 

“Then the boat is sold at my price,” I 
added. 

** Cheap enough!” exclaimed Waddie. 

‘‘ What are the figures?” asked Tom. 

**'You marked one hundred and fifty dollars, 
Tom, and Wolf marked fifty dollars. So the 
Belle is sold.” 

**So am I,” said the skipper. 
** Are you not satisfied? ” 
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‘*No; I feel just as though I had been over- 
reached. See here, Wolf Penniman; I didn’t 
mean to have you give me this boat.” 

“T haven’t given her to you.” 

‘I supposed you would ask three or four 
hundred dollars for her.” 

“Tam satisfied, Tom. I have made money 
out of her, and now I get back all she cost me.” 

* But don’t you think it’s an insult to the 
Belle to sell her for fifty dollars?” kaughed 
Tom. 

“If she does not complain, you need not.” 

“ Wolf, I don’t feel exactly right about it. I 
have a kind of an idea that you have taken 
pity on me, for a poor miserable fellow as I 
am, and given me the boat.” 

**No such thing, Tom!” I protested. 

**Didn’t I say there was a man in town that 
would bid a hundred and fifty dollars.on her 
if she was put up at auction?” 

‘*T don’t know him, Tom; and I’m afraid he 
would not use her kindly. The Belle is yours.” 

**T can afford to give you a hundred for her 
without busting the Middleport Bank. Don’t 
you think I'd better do it?” 

‘Certainly not, Tom. A trade is a trade.” 

** But I feel just as though I had stolen her.” 

* Don’t feel so, my dear fellow. I will give 
you a bill of sale when I can get something to 
write it with. It’s all right now, Tom. ‘ Be 
virtuous and you will be happy,’ and your boat 
will sail all the faster for it.” 

‘“‘T am happy, Wolf. I have saved up about 
one hundred and fifty dollars. I thought that 
would almost buy the Belle. Now, I’m just a 
hundred in. I’m going into the general navi- 
gation business, and I want some more boats, 
to let, and I’m lucky enough to have the capi- 
tal to ‘invest in them. I shall buy some row- 
boats, for there are lots of people that want to 
hire them.” 

“T have no doubt you will do a good busi- 
ness letting boats, Tom. Rowing is a great 
art, anda healthy one. But have good boats. 
Don’t buy poor ones because they are cheap.” 

‘“*Not I, Wolf; my boats shall be first chop, 
‘A, No. 1, prime.’ But I suppose you gentle- 
men want some dinner — don’t you?” 

*“* We do want some dinner, Tom,” [ replied. 
‘*T make a business of attending to that matter 
every day.” 

“ Exactly so, Wolf. Thats just what you 
thought the last time you thought so.” 

“‘ Eating dinner I have always found to be a 
healthy amusement, and I intend to follow it 
up as long as I live, and can get any dinner to 
eat,” I replied. 

“You will always get it, Wolf, for you are a 
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rich man now; and you will die worth a mil- 
lion, if you don't die before you have a million. 
Now, if you will take the helm, you shall have 
a beefsteak and some baked potatoes, first chop, 
A, No. 1, prime, in about half an hour, more 
or less, buf rather more than less.” 

I took the tiller, and Tom went into the 
cuddy to prepare the meal. In half an hour, 
more or less, we had the beefsteak and baked 
potatoes, smoking hot, done to a turn, and just 
as nice as the best hotel in the country could 
furnish. 


CHAPTER II. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


W* left Middleport early in the morning, 
and when we dined, we were above 
Priam. We intended to land at a point near 
the residence of .my old friend Captain Port- 
man, to enable me to call upon him. We 
arrived at this point early in the afternoon. 
Waddie was not acquainted with my friend, 
and did not care to call upon him; but he de- 
cided to take a walk on shore, and we pro- 
ceeded together till we came to the entrance to 
Captain Portman’s grounds. He was a wealthy 
gentleman, who had chosen this wild region 
for his residence, for he was a genuine lover 
of the beauties of nature, and enjoyed them as 
much in the winter as the summer. 

The country was exceedingly wild and rug- 
ged. The rocks rose in precipitous steeps at 
times, and there was a profusion of cascades 
and cataracts. One might follow a stream 
through the depths of the primeval forests, 
and find it leaping from the precipices a 
dozen times in a single mile. In the midst 
of this magnificent scenery Captain Portman 
had built his mansion, selecting a rugged steep 
for its site; and here Nature and Art had joined 
hands to increase the loveliness of the place. 
Half a mile from his house, on the road to 
Priam, was the Cataract House — a hotel which 
had received its name from a grand and beau- 
tiful waterfall in the vicinity. At this house, 
during the summer, many wealthy people 
boarded. 

When we reached the road which leads from 
Hitaca to Priam, Waddie turned to the right 
and I turned to the left. I was about to enter 
the rustic gateway which opened into the es- 
tate of Captain Portman, when I was startled 
by a succession of shrill screams. I saw Wad- 
die spring into the_woods which bounded the 
road on the left. The voice of the person in 
distress (for I supposed no one would scream 
unless in distress) was that of a female. Of 





course I was interested; and, turning from the 
gateway, I rushed down the road, and followed 
Waddie into the woods. 

I had made such good time that I overtook 
my fellow-voyager before he reached the scene 
of the adventure. The trees were very large, 
and the grove had been cleared up on the 
ground for the convenience of the visitors at 
the Cataract House, so that we could see some 
distance; and we soon discovered the person 
who had uttered the terrific screams. She was 
a young lady, elegantly dressed, and appar- 
ently not more than seventeen years old. 

“Help! Help!” she cried, as she stood 
apparently paralyzed. 

But we could see nothing to alarm her, 
though we discovered a young gentleman in 
the distance “‘ making tracks ” in the direction 
of the hotel. 

‘What is the matter with her?” 
Waddie. 

**T don’t see anything to frighten her.” 

“T do,” added Waddie, as we stepped for- 
ward, and discovered a small black bear, which 
a huge tree had before hidden from our view. 

“A bear!” I exclaimed. 

The creature stood up on his hind legs, and 
was reaching forward with his right fore paw 
towards the young lady, while the left was 
dropped at his side. For my own part, I do not 
remember that I had ever even seen a bear be- 
fore, and I confess that I did not like the looks 
of him. Whether Waddie shared my feeling 
or not I do not know; but he quickened his 
pace, and soon placed himself by the side of 
the interesting sufferer. Neither of us hada 
club, knife, or other weapon, and we were not 
in condition to face a wild beast. 

“ Save me!” gasped the young lady. 

“T will conduct you to the hotel, if you 
please,” said Waddie, hardly noticing the 
bear, which still sat upon his haunches, with 
his right paw extended towards the terrified 
maiden. 

“©O, dear me! I cannot move,” sighed she. 

Waddie took her by the arm, and supported 
her. As they moved off, the bear followed. 

“¢ He’s coming!” cried the lady; and, afraid 
that the awful monster would pounce upon her 
behind, she halted and faced him again. 

The moment they stopped, Bruin raised him- 
self on his haunches again, and held out his 
paw as before. I came to the conclusion that 
if he intended to eat any one up, he would 
have begun before this time, and I ventured to 
place myself between him and the lady. This 
brave movement on my part seemed to afford 
the lady some relief; but she clung to Waddie 


asked 
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as though she expected to be devoured, brown 
silk dress, laces, ruffles, and all. The bear 
looked at me a moment, as I stood about a 
rod distant from him. Dropping upon all 
fours again, he cantered towards me. I was 
inclined to beat a retreat, but some how the 
animal did not seem to be as ferocious as wild 
beasts have the credit of being, and, though it 
required no little resolution on my part, I de- 
cided to stand my ground. 

The bear was about the size of a full-grown 
Newfoundland dog, but broader across the 
back, and much heavier, weighing, I judged, 
over ahundred pounds. He opened his mouth 
as though in the act of laughing. I had had 
no experience with wild animals, but I had an 
idea that they howled and made a “ general 
row ” when they were savage, and intended to 
do mischief. After the first sight of the bear, 
my courage gradually increased, and I am 
happy to say that I did full justice to my valor 
on this occasion. I did not run away. The 
bear came close to me, and then erecting 
himself aga.n, he extended his right paw as 
before, looking up into my face as pleasantly 
and cunningly as though he had been a play- 
ful child. 

The fellow evidently meant something by 
his action; but I was not sufficiently skilled 
in bear nature to comprehend him. He was 


not savage, and did not exhibit the slightest 
intention to use the fine rows of elegant teeth 
which he displayed. This assurance was very 


comforting to me. I retreated two or three 
paces as a strategic movement, in order to de- 
velop the further intentions of the enemy, if 
he was an enemy. The rascal followed me, 
again stood up, and presented his paw. 

“Don’t be afraid, miss. He will not hurt 
anything,” said I, as the young lady was again 
alarmed by the last move of the bear. ‘He is 
quite harmless.” 

‘*T am afraid he will bite me!” gasped she; 
and she would not have suffered any more if 
she had already been bitten. 

** Shall I leave you, Wolf?” asked Waddie. 

* Yes, certainly; the bear is as harmless as 
a kitten,” I replied. 

** Allow me to conduct you to the hotel,” 
added Waddie, gallantly. ‘‘I suppose you are 
staying at the hotel?” 

“Yes; I had been walking with Lord Pals- 
grave, when that awful creature came upon 
me,” she replied. 

‘““Whom did I understand you to say you 
were walking with? ” 

‘* With Lord Palsgrave.” 

‘** Ah, then you are English people?” added 
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Waddie, who was doubtless duly impressed 
with the quality of his new acquaintance. 

“ Lord Palsgrave is English, but I am not.” 

“If you will allow, me, I will conduct -you to 
the hotel.” 

“T am so frightened, I fear I cannot walk 
so far.” 

“You need not leave on account of the 
bear,” I interposed. ‘‘ He is as gentle and 
tame as a baby kitten.” 

By this time I had discovered what Bruin 
meant by his mysterious movement with the 
right fore paw. When I had worked my cour- 
age up to the sticking point, I extended my 
hand towards him, to see if he would snap at 
it. If he did, I concluded that I should use a 
big stone which lay on the ground at my feet 
If he wanted to fight, I felt that, in the cause 
of a terrified maiden, — very pretty, too, at that, 
—I could afford to test the relative hardness of 
the bear’s head and the rock. 

But I wronged him. The bear had no bel- 
ligerent intentions. He was evidently a good 
fellow in his way; and, if bearish in his man- 
ners, he was friendly in his disposition. In- 
stead of snapping at my hand, he reached 
forward his paw, and I realized then that he 
only desired to shake hands with me. I had 
learned a sufficient amount of politeness to 
accommodate him in this respect, and when I 
took his paw he bowed his head several times, 
to indicate his pleasure at making my acquaint- 
ance. I could not suffer myself to be behind 
him in courtesy, and I bowed as often as he did. 

I heard Waddie laughing heartily, and turn- 
fing round, I saw that the young lady was be- 
ginning to smile at the passage of compliments 
between me and the bear. I must say that I 
was delighted with my new acquaintance, he 
was so very polite and well mannered. But I 
had not yet measured the depth of his affection 
for me. He was not satisfied with merely bow- 
ing and shaking hands with me, but insisted 
upon hugging me. First he embraced my arm, 
and then my body, though I did not yet feel 
quite well enough acquainted with him to en- 
dure the final transport of his devotion. I 
shook him off, and he tumbled upon the 
ground. Then he began to roll over, as a dog 
is taught to do, making the most extravagant 
demonstrations of affectionate regard towards 
me. In a few moments I was rolling on the 
grass with him, and I felt confidence enough 
in his good intentions to return his embraces. 
I put my hand in his mouth, but he did not 
bite; and though his sharp claws were rather 
trying to the nap of my coat, he used them 
only in fun. 
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‘* Won't you come up and shake hands with | 
him, Miss —” 

‘Miss Dornwood,” she added, supplement- 
ing my question. ‘‘ No, [thank you. I thought 
he was a wild bear.” 

‘*No, he is as tame as a kitten. He only 
wanted to shake hands with you. Iam sure 
he would not hurt any one.” 

**He is real funny; and I wish I dared to 
play with him,” added she, shrinking back, as 
Bruin followed me a little nearer to the place 
where she stood. 

“Don't bring him any nearer, Wolf,” laughed 
Waddie. ‘‘‘ Distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

I sat down upon a rock, and continued to 
play with the bear, while Waddie and Miss 
Dornwood watched the sport at a respectful 
distance. 

**T don’t know what I am to do with this fel- 
low, now I have made his acquaintance,” I con- 
tinued, as I tumbled him over upon the ground 
when his embraces became a little too ardent. 
**T see by the looks of his neck that he has 
been in the habit of wearing a collar.” 

‘If you will only keep him away from me, I 
don’t care what you do with him,” said Miss 
Dornwood. ‘I don’t think they ought to let 
such creatures wander about these grounds, for 
it is almost as bad to be frightened to death as 
to be eaten up.” 

** Where is the gentleman who was with 
you?” asked Waddie. 

** He went to the hotel after a vehicle, for we 
intended to take aride along the lake when we 
saw this road. We only arrived this morning, 
and we find it a very beautiful region.” 

“There come three men,” added Waddie, 
pointing into the woods. 

-I recognized Captain Portman as one of 


them. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PRINCE BUBBLE. 
A FAIRY TALE. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


NCE upon a time, while the trees were 

full of nymphs, and the world was full 
of fairies, there lived a boy so truthful and so 
courageous that every one loved him. When 
the sun shone he sang, when the rain fell he 
whistled. He said ‘the rajn was as good as 
the shine, for they both made the grass grow; 
and whatever Jupiter sent was all for the best.” 
This boy lived with his mother and sister, at 
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peopled by satyrs.. It was in the fabled 
Golden Age, when the years rolled tranguilly 
away, and the family were all light-hearted 
and happy. 

One evening the boy and girl went out to 
walk with their mother. 

‘* Listen,” said the boy; ‘what music is 
that?” 

‘*O, the satyrs, I dare say, or perhaps the 
fauns,” replied his mother; ‘‘ they are playing 
upon their reed pipes.” 

As she spoke, they met an odd-looking crea- 
ture, walking along and muttering to himself. 
He was long-eared, bald-headed, had short 
horns, and the feet of a goat. In fact he was 
a satyr—a little like a man, and very much 
like a wild animal. Just now he felt in a cross 
mood, and was playing a dismal tune on a 
long tube made of reeds. 

** Who comes here?” growled he; and, be- 
fore he knew it, the tube dropped out of his 
mouth. 

Now, it happened that the woman stepped 
on the tube and broke it; and the satyr, being 
a powerful creature, and very angry, changed 
her into a reed pipe, the very image of the one 
she had broken. Then he put the pipe in 
his mouth, and blew a fierce blast, saying to 
the children, — 

“‘ Come with me, sweet babes! ” 

He meant to make them his slaves. Some 
satyrs liked to put children in chains and force 
them to work. No help was ever expected of 
little satyrs; they were too wild and wayward, 
not half so much to be trusted as human 
children. 

But Pan, the god of the forest, happened to 
be looking out from behind a tree, and he saw 
and heard the whole. Pan was not famous 
for his conscience, but he loved children, and 
adored this boy with the warm, brave heart. 

*‘ These little ones shall never be slaves,” 
said Pan to himself, and was about to rush 
upon the satyr and take them away, when a 
new thought struck him. 

‘* The boy’s cheeks are pale; his mother has 
allowed him to stay too much in the house. A 
life in the open air will do him good. I believe 
I will let the satyr keep him and his sister 
a while.” 

Having pulled his ear-locks, shaken his 
head, and come to this decision, the forest 
god stepped out from behind the tree, and 
confronted the satyr. 

‘Cruel, half-witted creature!” he cried, 
stamping his foot. ‘‘ How dare you come 
into my kingdom, and attempt to steal two 





the foot of a hill, near a forest which was 


dear little children?” 
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The satyr trembled, and knew not what ex- 
cuse to make. At last he said, — 

“God of the forest, I am growing old. I 
want a boy to cut trees for me, and a little 
girl to gather my nuts in the wood. Give 
me these children, and they shall carry you 
fresh honeycombs and goat’s cream in a co- 
coanut shell.” 

** Ah,” said Pan, ‘‘ I know your cruel desires. 
What do I care for fresh honeycombs? But 
you may send them, nevertheless. And you 
may keep the boy and girl for twelve months; 
but, if you try to make them your slaves, woe 
to you! You shall be chained to a rock for 
the rest of your life.” 

Then Pan bade the two children adieu; and 
the satyr led them by the hand to his cave on 
the other side of the wood. Here he kept them 
digging roots and drawing water till they 
were ready to faint. The little girl shed bitter 
tears, and said, — 

‘Our father is dead, our mother enchanted. 
What will become of two forlorn children 
like us?” 

But the brave brother always kissed away 
her tears, and said, — 


“Do not weep, dearest sister. Jupiter reigns. ° 


He will send Pan to set us free.” 

For the boy carried the forest god a fresh 
honeycomb every few days, and in return 
Pan sent him dreams of delightful reed music, 
which kept his heart brave. 

The wicked satyr saw he could not frighten 
the boy, and he hated him all the more for 
trusting great Jupiter. He dared not let both 
the children go out at one time lest they should 
run away; so, when he sent the boy to the for- 
est to cut wood, he kept the little girl in full 
sight digging for roots. And all this while 
the children’s mother still lay on a shelf in 
the cave, enchanted, and no one would have 
thought her anything but a green reed pipe. 

The satyr waited fulla twelvemonth, and then 
he said to himself, ‘‘ I can wait no longer; it is 
too tiresome to watch these children. I must 
put them in chains. Boy,” cried he, aloud, 
“this is the last day you will wear your blue 
clothes! Iam going into the wood to killa 
panther; you shall have his skin for a robe.” 

The boy knew too well what this meant, for 
he saw the bright new chains hidden in the 
satyr’s girdle. 

‘Is there no hope?” whispered the fright- 
ened sister, looking down at her brother’s feet, 
expecting to see them turn into hoofs. 

«Jupiter reigns,” answered the boy, with a 
brave smile. 

“Where is my knife?” said the satyr. ‘I 








must make haste to slay a handsome pan- 
ther.” 7 

But when he took down his hunting-knife he 
found it dull, and went out of the cave. to 
sharpen it on a flint rock. 

While the maiden stood weeping in her 
brother’s arms, there was a sound of reed 
music, and a voice sang, from far away, — 

“ The satyr’s in chains ; 
Great Jupiter reigns. 
Never fear. 
** Blow bubbles as high 
As bubbles can fly, 
Children dear.” 

‘Why, what can it mean?” said the little 
girl, looking all around and far away, but 
seeing no one. 

‘*T know what it means,’ 
quickly. 

Then he waited not a moment, but seized a 
bowl of spring water, and, taking down the 
green reed pipe from the shelf, blew bubbles 
out of the door with all the force of his breath. 
He blew them as high as he could, for he knew 
he was working for his freedom; and all the 
while he heard out of doors the grating of the 
knife against the rock. 

At length he blew a bubble as large as his 
head. It proved to be an enchanted bubble, 
and it soared away up — away up — till it 
reached the clouds; and when it sank it did 
not burst, but clung fast to the earth, as if it 
had grown there. It grew till it became as 
large as a house, and grew still more, till it 
had swelled to the size of a castle; and after 
that it grew no more. 

And all the while the satyr was. grinding his 
knife. 

Then the castle froze and glittered in the 
sun, as if it had been made of delicate white 
frost; and every second a piece of the frost 
melted away, and left a clear window. After 
that the castle hardened to frosted silver. 

And all this while they still heard the satyr 
grinding the knife. 

Then the brother and sister walked in at the 
castle door, which stood open. 

“ How beautiful !” cried the sister, walking 
through the vast rooms like one in a dream. 

While they looked, the invisible fairies hung 
up crimson curtains wrought with gold, and 
spread on the floors carpets of velvet. 

‘“¢ Two forlorn souls like us have no business 
here,” whispered the sorrowful maiden, hold- 
ing fast by her brother's hand. 

But, as she spoke, she glanced into the mir- 
rors which lined the walls, and, instead of two 
poorly-clad children, she saw a lovely maiden, 


? 


answered the boy, 
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‘in silken robes, holding by the hand a noble 


youth in the garb of a prince. Then they 
heard again the low, sweet voice, singing, — 
“ The satyr’s in chains, 
And Jupiter reigns. 
Never fear ! 
“* My boy of brave heart, 
Prince Bubble thou art. 
Welcome here!” 
With the last words, the green reed pipe, 
which still lay in the boy’s hands, was warmed 
into life, and the mother of the children took 
her true form once more. The son and 
daughter embraced their mother joyfully, and 
the mother said, through her tears, — 

“The kind god Pan has done it all; but 
Jupiter would never have put it in his heart 
if my boy had not been so brave and good.” 

Before she had finished speaking, they heard 
a band of music stealing through the forest, 
and after it marched the people, shouting, — 

** Long live Prince Bubble! ” 

For never yet was a crown set on a mortal’s 
head but the news spread like wildfire. 

Such a day has not dawned since, for the 
Golden Age is now over forever. All the poor 
people who could be found dined at the castle 
hall from silver dishes, and went home at night 
leaded with gifts, crying, — 

** Long live Prince Bubble! ” 

** How dare you give away so much gold?” 
whispered the timid sister in Prince Bubble’s 
ear. ‘*We ought to lay it up in iron chests, 
and keep it till we grow old.” 

Mark what the boy answered, and he was 
only a heathen : — 

‘It is not mine,” said he. ‘ Jupiter does not 
give us his gold to spend for ourselves.” 

As he spoke, a low voice chanted, so faintly 
that it was scarcely heard above the beating of 
their hearts, — 

“Tf your heart should grow cold, 


And hard as your gold, 
Living here, 


“Your fate is accursed ; 
The bubble will burst. 
Rule in fear!” 


With happy hearts they slept that night, the | influence with the lord chancellor to get him 
mother and daughter and Prince Bubble; but | a living. 
all the while the satyr stood at the rock, sharp- | writing a poem, called Oxford, with historical 


ening his knife. 


While the mother and daughter and Prince | much ridicule. When he was ordained, Lord 
Bubble dreamed, the clouds enveloped the | Bexley procured for him the curacy of Whit- 
castle, and thus it was drawn up — away up— | tington, in Shropshire, the duties of which 
nearly a league from the earth; and there it | office he performed in the most exemplary 
remains to this day, a glorious Castle in the | manner. 

Air. And, on a moonlight evening, you can 
clearly see it resting on the summit of white | London; and soon afterwards, in company 
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clouds. And, if it were only a d#¢le nearer, no 
doubt you could hear the people shouting, as 
they wave their tasselled caps, — 

‘“* Long live Prince Bubble!” 














POETS’ HOMES, 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 






BY THOMAS POWELL. 







B trcrresnagies years ago Robert Montgomery 
was the most popular religious poet in 
England. His Omnipresence of the Deity 
had run through eight large editions in one 
year. He was also the pet parson of the pet- 
ticoated piety of London, holding forth twice 
every Sunday at a fashionable Episcopalian 
church, called Percy Street Chapel, Fitzroy 
Square, London. 

His real naine was Gomery, being the son 
of Gomery, the famous theatrical clown of 
Bath, who died when the poet was in his 
seventh year, leaving him to the care of a 
maternal aunt, a Mrs. Mount, whose name he 
adopted, prefixing it to his own, which, by a 
slight alteration, he converted into Montgom- 
ery, greatly to the annoyance of James Mont- 
gomery, the well-known author of the Pelican 
Island, then in the heyday of his fame. 

The subject of our memoir was born in Bath, 
in 1803, although, with a weakness unworthy 
of so clever a man, he always set it down as 
four years later. 

His aunt, being possessed of some means, 
sent him to a good school at Clifton, near 
Bristol, kept by a clergyman, who, perceiving 
his aptitude for study, took considerable inter- 
est in his education. 

The publication of his first and most pop- 
ular poem, the Omnipresence of the Deity, in 
1827, made him so many friends, that Earl 
Bexley raised sufficient money to send him to 
college, and he was accordingly entered at 
Baliol College, Oxford, the following year, 
with the intention of devoting himself to the 
church, his noble patron promising to use his 































He employed his leisure time in 







notes, the pomposity of which exposed him to 









Resigning his position there, he went to 
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with Mr. Chapman, the son of a wealthy Lon- 
don merchant, he paid a visit to Elsinore, 
where his friend’s family had established an 
agency. He was very fond of boasting that 
he had sat and written verses beneath the 
traditional tree, in the grounds of Cransbyry 
Castle, where Mr. Hamlet, senior, was poi- 
soned. On his return he was chosen to offici- 
ate in Percy Chapel. Here he gained so much 
celebrity as an eloquent preacher, that he was 
offered the rectorship of St. Jude’s Church, in 
Glasgow, where he became acquainted with 
the Mackenzies, a wealthy family of that city. 
His marriage with the eldest daughter, Ra- 
chel, having made him easy in his circum- 
stances, he returned to London, and became 
perpetual rector of Percy Chapel — a position 
he retained until his death, in 1855, having 
lived to superintend the twenty-sixth edition 
of his Omnipresence of the Deity. 

Taking a house in Torrington Square, he 
passed the rest of his life in quiet ease and 
usefulness, preaching twice every Sunday to 
crowded and delighted congregations. 

No man ever passed through a more trying 
ordeal of hostile criticisra, Macaulay, of the 
Edinburgh Review, leading the van of his de- 
tractors — a process he bore with indomitable 
serenity, satisfied with the substantial benefits 
of his popularity. In disposition he was em- 
inently genial, and no one would recognize in 
the vivacious companion at the table the bril- 
liant ornament of the pulpit. Unlike most 
theologians, he was of a most forgiving na- 
ture. I will relate a little anecdote on this 
point. 

Among his most violent critical assailants 
was R. H. Horne, of whom I have already 
treated. I have related, in a previous number, 
how, after twenty-eight years’ estrangement, I 
had reconciled Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt. 
I consequently resolved to try a similar.experi- 
ment on Horne and Montgomery. I therefore, 
without acquainting either with my design, 
asked them both to dine with me. Upon my 
arrival at my house with Montgomery, on the 
evening in question, I was privately informed 
by my servant that Horne was in the library. 
Taking Montgomery into the room, I intro- 
duced them to each other under the assumed 
names of Smith and Jones. Excusing myself 
on the plea of dressing for dinner, I left them 
alone. As neither had seen the other before, 


they were puzzled; but as Horne knew he 
wasn’t Smith, and Montgomery was equally 
convinced he wasn’t Jones, they sat for a few 
seconds gazing at each other in a state of 
pleasant bewilderment. 
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At last Mr. Horne broke the spell of silence 
by saying, — . 

“Sir, as I am not Mr. Smith, perhaps you 
are not Mr. Jones: my name is Richard Hen- 
ry Horne.” 

To which the other replied, — 

‘*And Iam the Rev. Robert Montgomery.” 
And extending his hand, he added, ‘“‘ I am very 
glad to meet you, my dear Mr. Horne.” 

“The devil you are!” exclaimed Mr. Horne, 
grasping the proffered hand. 

When I returned, in a few minutes, they 
were laughing and chatting as though they 
had been friends all their life. They were 
mutually pleased with each other, and main- 
tained a pleasant social intercourse from that 
time. 

Montgomery humorously told me afterwards, 
‘When Horne said, ‘The devil you are!’ I 
thought it was a sly allusion to my sobriquet 
of ‘Satan Montgomery’” —a title which was 
bestowed upon him by his enemies, from his 
famous epic poem of Satan. 

When I first knew Montgomery, in 1827, he 
was a middle-sized young man of slender 
shape, dark hair, — which he wore parted in 
the middle, — pale face, faintly pock-marked, 
with large, black, glittering eyes. Mallise, in 
Fraser’s Magazine, made an excellent portrait 
of him. As he grew older, he became stouter, 
and his lips assumed a thick, sensual appear- 
ance, which seems to be a peculiarity with 
great orators. 

His besetting foible was his personal vanity 
and inordinate love of praise. 

As a specimen of his egotism, we give a 
quartrain he wrote in a lady’s album, under 
his own portrait : — 

‘ Ardent, enthusiastic, gentle, wild ; 
Too soon a man, and yet too late a child ; 


Beloved by some, misunderstood by more, 
And rich in talent, though in fortune poor.” 


These lines coming to the ears of that 
drunken scamp, Maginn, he thus parodied 
them : — 

* Ardent, enthusiastic, silly Bob, 
Never a poet, but always a snob; 
Sneered at by some, but laughed at by far more, 
And rich in rubbish, though in talent poor.” 


Like many famous poets, Montgomery, al- 
though he had a wife who dearly loved him, 
was the last of his race, for he died childless. 





—— Tue first writing-book used by Queen 
Elizabeth, with the paper on which she tried 
her pens, is preserved at Oxford, in the Bod- 
leian Library. . J 
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JANUARY. 


HIS was not always the first month of the 

year, for the ancient Jewish calendar, and 
also the Egyptian and the Greek, opened with 
the 25th of March, and this system ran far for- 
ward into the Christian centuries. It is sup- 
posed that Numa Pompilius, whose reign over 
Rome closed about six hundred and seventy- 
two years before Christ, gave to the year its 
present starting-point by placing two new 
months before the previous ten. The first of 
these he called January, in honor of Janus, a 
royal door-keeper in Roman mythology, and 
our readers who study Latin will find that the 
word janua means a door; and so Janus is a 
good name for him who opens to us the new 
year. This same Janus was represented as hav- 
ing two faces, (and apparently his tace has not 
yet died out!) looking opposite ways, forward 
and backward, into the future and into the 
past. Sometimes, although less frequently, he 
was represented with four faces; and so he 
had the names Yanus Bifrons (two-faced) and 
Fanus Quadrifrons (four-faced). The old 
English poet Cotton refers to Janus as 


“ Peeping into the future year 
With such a look as seems to say, 
The prospect is not good that way. 
Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 
And ’gainst ourselves to prophesy ; 
But stay! but stay! Methinks my sight, 
Better informed by clearer light, 
Discerns sereneness on that brow, 
That all contracted seemed but now. 
His reversed face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills now past ; 
But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the new-born year.” 


The old Romans worshipped him as the guar- 
dian of gates and doors, of the year and of 
the seasons; in times of peace, he had his 
abode in a temple in the city, in war he went 


with the armies. At day-dawn the people 
prayed to him, and on the first day of the year 
great sacrifices were offered in his honor on 
twelve altars, one for each month. 

The Roman calendar gradually came to be 
regarded as the true one by the people; but it 
was not until a little more than a hundred 
years ago (1752) that the 1st of January was 
made the legal beginning of the year in Eng- 
land; the change was made in Scotland in 
1600, in France in 1564, in Holland, Protestant 
Germany, and Prussia, in 1700, and in Sweden 
in 1753. Many of our young readers may 
have seen the letters ““O.S.” and “N. S.” 
attached to certain dates. The explanation is 
this: In England, and in this country, before 
the rst of January was legalized, it was cus- 
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; tomary to designate dates between the rst of 
January and the 24th of March, inclusive, thus: 
January 30, 1648-9; that is, in the popular 
estimate the year was 1649, but legally 1648; 
one was old style (O. S.), the other new 
style (N. S.). 

The first day of the month — New Year's 
Day — has been celebrated for many centuries 
with feastings and rejoicings, and the custom 
of making presents runs back into the dim 
past so far that we fail to find its origin. Early 
Latin authors mention it, and in early English 
and French history it prevailed even to a great 
excess. With us, Christmas presents are rath- 
er taking the precedence over those of the New 
Year. It was formerly the fashion to give such 
articles as were rare, and so we read of *‘ glove 
money,” or gloves, in the days when gloves 
were expensive. Pins were first invented and 
brought into use about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century (and it will always remain a 
mystery how the ladies had lived without them 
before that time); and so these useful articles 
were often given as New Year’s presents, and 
money with which to purchase pins, and there- 
fore called ‘‘ pin-money,” was also a common 
gift. This expression reaches to our own 
time, and now denotes money to be expended 
for trifles in private expenses. When this 
January number of the Magazine reaches its 
readers, we think they will prize it as an ac- 
ceptable New Year's present. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


ET us not end our merry-making Christ- 
mas night. In England their festivities 
continue twelve days. Twelfth Night is some- 
times called ‘‘Old Christmas,” as it was the 
day celebrated as Christmas before the alma- 
nac was changed. The change was made by 
Pope Gregory XIII., during the year 1752. 
Therefore Twelfth Night has its own peculiar 
festivities. In some portions of England they 
have a large gathering of friends. During the 
evening two dishes of little frosted cakes are 
passed around — one for the gentlemen and 
one for the:ladies. In each there is one cake 
with a ring, and one with a broken sixpence. 
The two who get the ring will be married be- 
fore the year is out. The broken sixpence 
indicates an old bachelor or an old maid; but 
if the two agree to join their broken sixpence, 
there is a-chance for them. So says the old 
tradition. 
A lady, whose early youth was spent in 

















England, says, where she lived, Twelfth Night 
was celebrated especially by the children. At 
their social parties they selected a king and 
queen, who regulated the festivities of the 
evening. Sometimes the lady of the house 
prepared cards, with various figures written or 
drawn upon them, among them a king and 
queen. Each child drew a card, on entering, 
which designated the character he or she was 
to represent. Of course the lady managed to 
slip the cards of king and queen into the hands 
of those best able to preside. 

In one of our small cities, where there are 
several families who unite in keeping Twelfth 
Night every year, they have but one rjng; and 
whoever gets it must give the party the next 
year. 





FROST FLOWERS. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HILE we are sleeping, stealthily creep- 
ing, 
They come, as the green comes in early spring; 
Here there's a vine or root, here shows a ten- 
der shoot; 
Faintest of posies, of ghostly roses, 
Within this garden are blossoming. 


What busy Sprite, at the dead of the night, 
Scatters the seeds of these magical weeds? 
Frond of lily and flower of gilly, 
Breathing out only an odor chilly, 
Ferns that keep in their sculptured sleep 
A memory of June’s warm, spicy noons, 
Of her starlit hollows and building swallows, 
Of her waxing and waning moons? 


But now that summer’s smile has fled, 
And all of her pomp and bloom lies dead, 
Is it the souls of her flowers, again, 

That reappear on my window pane, 
Blooming at night in a splendor of white, 
To fade away in the strong sunlight? 





—— One of the Spanish monarchs once re- 
fused to employ a sound Catholic for his secre- 
tary, because his name — Martin Lutero — so 
closely resembled that of the great reformer. 

“* That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet,’’ 


was not quite according to his majesty’s notion. 


—— Sir Antuony AsBLEY, of Dorsetshire, 
was the first to plant cabbages in England; 
and a cabbage at his feet appears on his mon- 
ument. af 
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GLASS. 


i iiaees philosopher Pliny ascribes the origin 
of glass to the following accident: A 
merchant ship, laden with natron (which is 
the same as soda), being driven upon the 
coast, near the mouth of the River Belus, in 
tempestuous weather, the crew, who were 
Pheenicians, were compelled to cook their 
food ashore; and, having placed lumps of 
the natron upon the sand, as supports to the 
kettles, found, to their surprise, masses of 
transparent stone among the cinders. This 
stone was glass, formed by the melting of the 
natron and its mixture with the sand, these 
being the two most important ingredients used 
in the manufacture of glass, though flint, alka- 
line salts, lead, silica, with kelp or sea-weed, 
and portions of brick clay, all go to form the 
different kinds of glass that are made. The 
common kind of glass is called crown glass, 
and is used for windows. Flint glass is used 
for decanters, drinking-glasses, chandeliers, 
&c. Green bottle glass, as its name implies, 
is used in making bottles, phials, &c. Plate 
glass, which is the most valuable, and conse- 
quently the most expensive, was invented, in 
1688, by Abraham Thwart, and was first man- 
ufactured in France. This glass is almost ex- 
clusively used for mirrors, looking-glasses, and 
also for the windows of carriages. 

It is not known whether the Pheenician sailors 
were the original discoverers of glass, but it is 
certain that the Egyptians excelled in the art of 
staining glass as long ago as B. C. 1150. Ves- 
sels of glass have been found in the buried 
city of Herculaneum, which was destroyed 
A. D. 79. In the year 54, glass was consid- 
ered so great a luxury in Rome, that the Em- 
peror Nero is said to have given six thousand 
sesterces, or about one hundred and eighty 
dollars of our specie, for two glass cups. 

Venice excelled all other countries of Europe 
in the manufacture of glass until about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the 
invention of mirror-glass by the Minister Col- 
bert placed France far above Venice in this art. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, glass was first 
introduced into England in the year 674. At 
first its use was confined entirely to religious edi- 
fices, and it was not until the fourteenth century 
that it began to be generally used. The first 
glass manufactory in America was established 
by a John Hewes, in New Hampshire, in 1790. 

F. 





—— Beware of no man more than yourself: 
we carry our worst enemies with us. 
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DrmEctTiIons. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE JEWESS AND HER SON. 


BY PINDAR. 


OOR Mistress Levi had a luck- 
less son, 
Who, rushing to obtain the 7FoRE- 
MOST seat, 
imitation of th’ 
GREAT, 
High from the GaALuery, ere the 
play begun, 
He *Frett all plump * into the 
PIT, 
*DEApD in a minute as a NIT: 
In short, he broke his pretty Hebrew 
NECK}; 
Indeed and very ‘DREADFUL was the 
wreck! 


In 


ambitious 


The mother was 'tpISTRACTED, 
I+RAVING, '*wILD — 
*+SHRIEKED, tore her *tHAIR, **EM- 
BRACED and *xKIssED * her 
child — 
AFFLICTED every heart with GRIEF 
around. 
Soon as the shower of TEARS was 
= somewhat PAST, 
= And moderately catm th’ hysteric 
blast, 
cast about her 
*THOUGHT profound, 
And being with a savinc knowledge 
blessed, 
She thus the playhouse MANAGER * 
ADDRESSED : — 


She eyes in 


‘Sher, I'm de 7mopER of de poor 
Chew Lap, 


Dat meet MISHFORTIN here 
BAD; — 

Sher, I muss har de SHILLING * 

. BACK, you know, ; 

Moses haf not sEE * de 

SHOW.” 


so 


Ass 





MANTLE OF ANTISTHENES. 


NTISTHENES was a Grecian philoso- 

pher, and the reputed founder of the 
school of Cynics, who were distinguished for 
their morose contempt for the arts and pleas- 
ures of life. He lived at Athens about 426 
371 B. C., and was a disciple of Socrates, but 
carried his master’s philosophy to the extreme 
of despising wealth, greatness, learning, and 
all pleasure not founded on true friendship. 
His contempt of external things was not 
wholly free from affectation, for he boasted 
of his poverty, and appeared as a beggar, 
clothed in rags. It is recorded of him that, 
on one occasion, when he had ostentatiously 
turned his cloak so as to show the holes in it, 
Socrates rebuked him by saying, ‘‘O, Antis- 
thenes, I perceive thy pride through the holes 
in thy cloak.” Ww. 


— Dr. Jounson, when he called Lord 
Chesterfield a wit among lords and a lord 
among wits, appears to have borrowed his 
wit. Capito, a lawyer of ancient Rome, said 
of Atteius, the philologist, that he was a rheto- — 
rician among grammarians and a grammarian 
among rhetoricians. The saying may not have 
been original even with Capito. Perhaps it 
was from this saying that the contemporaries 
of the Frenchman Marot borrowed the idea of 
styling that poet the prince of poets and the 
poet of princes, though the idea here is no 
longer the same, and rather reminds one of 
the reply attributed to one of the Rothschilds. 
When asked if he would not like to be king of 
the Jews, after the restoration of that nation, 
he is said to have answered that he preferred 
to be the Jew of the kings. J 


—_———_@————_——— 


—— WE find a curious account of a Christ- 
mas Pie in an English paper. ‘* Mrs. Dorothy 
Patterson, housekeeper at Howick, sent to 
Sir Henry Gray, Bart., a Christmas Pie. Its 
contents were as follows: Two bushels of 
flour, twenty pounds of butter, four geese, 
two turkeys, two rabbits, four wild ducks, two 
woodcocks, six snipes, four partridges, two 
neats’ tongues, two curlews, seven blackbirds, 
and six pigeons. It was nearly nine feet in 
circumference at the bottom. It was neatly 
fitted with a case, and four small wheels to 
facilitate its use to every guest that desired to 
partake of its contents at the table.” Cc. 


—— Many persons fancy themselves friend- 
ly, when they are only officious. 
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THE SEASON OF 1869, 


HE year of 1869, which has just expired, 

was a memorable one. During the brief 
space of twelve months, many important events 
have transpired, that will be remembered by 
Our Boys and Girls long after they have be- 
come men and women. 

Out-door sports have been no exception, for 
some of the most remarkable and important 
matches that have ever taken place in the 
history of base ball and boating occurred in 
the year now past and gone.. In 1868 the 
visit of the English cricketers to this coun- 
try caused no little excitement, and developed 
a renewed interest in the national game of 
England; but last year the sensations were 
much more numerous, and one in particular — 
the Oxford-Harvard boat-race — caused the 
greatest enthusiasm on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and will be the theme in boating circles 
for years to come. Such contests as the Inter- 
national Boat-race, are good things; for they 
not only cause a renewed interest in a healthy 
and invigorating sport, but they also create 
new bonds of friendship between the old world 
and new. The late victory of Walter Brown, 
in. defeating the renowned Sadler in a contest 
on the Tyne, will serve to keep up the enthu- 
siasm in the international contests; and, if 
during the coming year the Red Stockings, 
the champions of-our national game, visit 
Europe, it will add fresh fuel to flame kindled 
by the Harvards. 

The past year has been also one of the most 
important in the annals of base ball. Some of 
the finest contests at the game ever witnessed 
occurred last season; and the interest they 
have awakened will be shown this year in the 
increase of clubs, both professional and am- 
ateur. 

We trust that all of Our Boys and Girls, in 
looking back to the events of 1869, find much 
to be thankful for, and, aided by its expe- 
riences, are prepared to enter upon the journey 
of a new year with joyful hearts; and it is our 
sincere hope that they, one and all, will find 
ita Happy New YEar. 


AND GIRLS. 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Club Averages. 
Biter Occidental Club of Quincy, IIl., played 

fifteen match games last year, winning 
fourteen of them. The one they lost was with 
the Olympics of St. Louis, a senior club. In 
the fifteen games they scored five hundred and 
ninety-two runs, to three hundred and five for 
their opponents, being an average of thirty- 
nine to a game and seven over, against twenty 
and five over. Their largest score was ninety- 
four, and their smallest sixteen, the same on 
the part of their opponents being thirty-five 
and five. The Occidentals are the junior 
champions of the state, and will work hard 
next season to retain the position. 

The Mutual Club of Springfield, Mass., 
played ten games last season, winning six and 
losing four. The games lost were with the 
Red Stockings, Trimountains, Lowells, and 
Harvards. They scored a total of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two runs, an average of twen- 
ty-three and two over, against two hundred 
and seventy-one, an average of twenty-seven 
and one over of their opponents. 
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Base Ball Notes. 

The new professional club to be formed in 
Chicago have received communications from 
many of the prominent players of the country. 
It is reported that they have engaged Fisher 
and Sensenderfer, of the Athletics, and Treacy, 
of the Eckfords. They are after George 
Wright, of the Red Stockings, and Johnny 
Hatfield, of the Mutuals. 

The Mutuals of New York are on a visit 
to the south. They will play the principal 
clubs of New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, 
and Savannah, 

Answers to Inquirers. 

C.C.G. Only the last time; and if he 
misses it, then, if he puts the ball to the first 
base before the striker reaches it, he is out. 

P. Z. The first game of a series is not a 
friendly or practice game. 


SKATING. 


Tue skating season has opened brilliantly ; 
and in all the large cities, except, perhaps, 
Chicago, the greatest enthusiasm prevails 
among those who delight to “glide o’er the 
glassy surface on wings of steel.” Boston has 


one rink, which is well patronized. In Brook- 
lyn and New York both rinks and parks are 
numerous; and Philadelphia, with her eight 
parks and mammoth rink, has ample accom- 





modations for her boys and girls. 
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ANSWERS. 

1049. (Can) (youth) ro (M E over a house) 
— Can you throw me over a house? 1050. 
Snow-ball. 1051. Tennessee. 1052. Berne. 
1053- Roar, Ohio, airs, rose. 1054. Havel, a 
river in Prussia. 1055. Barcelona. 1056. Mill. 
1057. Chickamauga. 1058. 1. Pip. 2. Orlan- 
do. 3. Evangeline. 4. Tom — Port, Porm. 


PRIZE PUZZLES. 


Any $1.50 book published by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard will be given as a prize for the best 
list of answers to the following puzzles. The 
answers will be announced in No. 167. 


TRE RSET) 


BrBLicaAL ENIGMA. 


2. It is composed of 17 letters. The 10, 13, 
2, 8,5 Solomon kept. The 4, 14, 7 was a de- 
scendant of Aaron. The 3, 9, 16, 11, 6 the 
number of sons of one of the judges of Isra- 
el. The 1, 12,15, 17"°what the descendants of 
Ephraim once did to some captives. The whole 
may be found in Proverbs. Rose. 


AND GIRLS. 


ANAGRAMS. 
3. Cora Anneta, don’t play. 4. I won games. 
5. True men, Ada. 6. Ona lorn bust, Jo. 7. 
Best words are in city. + PETER. 


DousLe AcrosTICc. 

The initials and finals form the names of 
two ancient rulers in Sicily: — 

g. 1. An eminent orator. 2. The son of 
Nagge. 3. A distinguished French astrono- 
mer. 4. A caliph of the Saracens. 5. A Ro- 
man emperor. MORTIMER. 


CHARADE. 
11. My first and third carry my second, and 
my second guides my third and controls my 
first; my third carries both my first and sec- 
ond, and my whole is the art of handling my 





first. Cure. 
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HAT a pile of letters, and the year is 

but just begun! Welcome, all, for they 
tell us that the boys and girls do not forget 
us; but our only difficulty is, that once,in a 
while a bright-eyed subscriber will feel that 
his or her letter is lost, or carelessly thrown 
into the great basket at our side, which swal- 
lows everything that we do not consider quite 
good enough for the Magazine. Nota bit of 
it! Each letter is read and enjoyed; but you 
will find by experiment, young friends, that 
you cannot make a pint dish hold a quart! 
and so this page will not contain all we should 
like to put into it; but we do the best we can. 

‘* Nobody,” who certainly is somebody, wants 
W. to tell him the origin of ./; in case he 
does not, we will. Walter Aimwell, for whom 
he asks, is dead. — G. Ander, of Buffalo, had 
our sympathy in his Thanksgiving speech; 
his rebus is in our examination-box. — Quill- 
driver is not the only one whom the ‘three 
jackasses” in No. 148 puzzled; in fact, that 
animal always is troublesome. — Credo says 
he locks himself in his room to read our Mag- 
azine, for his little sister wants to read it first, 
and he has not self-denial enough to gratify 
her. Does he remember a line in an old song, 
“Be kind to thy sister”? Self-sacrifice is 
sometimes good for us. 

Jo Cose is not alone in thinking our Han- 
nah’s bump of destructiveness unduly de- 
veloped; but, our word for it, she has a kind 
heart, and destroys more in sorrow than in 
anger. — Cayuga does well in solving puzzles, 
and says he means to take Our Boys aAnp 
Girts forever! Much obliged; but he must 
be sure to keep us informed of his post-office 
address! — Charlie Markell, of Tennessee, 
writes a letter of which his mother might be 
proud. He has travelled much, and had his 
eyes open; and we hope he will write us 
again. We shall have to call him “ The Great 
American Traveller.” 

Cedric, you are in the right way, saving 
your stray pennies to buy books with. You 
will find Appleton’s Cyclopedia best adapted 
to your wants, as foreign works are seldom 
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accurate in regard to American matters. The 
story of the encounter between Saladin and 
the Knight of the Leopard is in Scott’s Talis- 
man.— The Loyal Union comes to us in good 
time; and the last number has a sketch of 
Monsieur, one of our own “head work”-ers. 
—In your ear, friend Terhune: in your edito- 
rial haste, look out for your spelling. We 
want all Our Boys and Girls to be accurate. 

The Jersey Blue is a new paper for boys, 
published by E. S. Seymour, Jersey City. — 
Frank Freequill, of South Jackson, Mich., 
sends us No. 1, Vol. I., of the Thunderbolt, 
a very little magazine with a very big name. 
We think it may strzke well! — F. De L. Bax- 
ter, 1633 Stiles Street, Philadelphia, says he is 
going west, and will give away his collection 
of stamps and minerals to those who ask him. 
Don’t be greedy, boys, but ask him for one or 
two specimens. — Arizona is disposed to make 
merry over our books. See how he closes his 
last letter: **I must ‘Brake Up,’ especially if 
I want to get this letter ‘On Time,’ and 
‘Through by Daylight;’ so I will ‘Switch 
Off.’” — Squire Popham, we send, you a copy 
of the Magazine, but are compelled to decline 
the proposition in your puzzle-ing and ingen- 
ious letter. Send us a puzzle carefully drawn. 
— Zephyr’s prize book has been sent. — M. T. 
Head, who is no empty head, writes us pleas- 
ant notices, and we like to hear from him. — 
Frank’s puzzle is a little lame. Try again. — 
Take courage, Don Quixote; by spending on 
one or two puzzles the time you take on so 
many, you will succeed better. We shall try 
and use ene of your last. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — M. O’Donnell, 
Box 608, San Francisco, Cal.; W. R. Fall, 
Whitestown Seminary, Oneida County, N. Y.; 
Will Waterproof, Whitestown Seminary, Room 
51, Oneida County, N. Y.; E. G. Traubd, Cam- 
den, N.J. (on stamps, &c.); O. Bowen, Jr., 
Lock Box 36, Marien, O.; H. A. P., Summer 
Street, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Frank C. M., Box 
717, Haverhill, Mass., wishes to correspond 
with Harry St. Clair the Printer; Herman 
Scheffner, 543 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
wants to hear from Skiff, True Blue, and Sailor 
Boy; he also asks that letters for Frisco and 
Eureka be sent tohim. H. W.R., Lock Box 54, 
Cadiz, O. Frank Sedley has changed his post- 
office address from Newton, N. J., to Fleming- 
ton, N. J. Don Quixote wants a specimen sent 
to him of the Young American. His address is 
S. G. McCutcheon, 1692 Wallace Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Is-G. Oose any relative of G. An- 
der? We trace a family resemblance. J. Ollie, 
No..9 Irving Street, Worcester. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 





1870. 


ERE we are, boys and girls, at the begin- 

ning of another year, and may it be a 
Happy New Year to us all! Frosty as is the 
air, rough as is the wind, our hearts are 
warm, and at our firesides dwell peace and 
happiness. 

We bade good by to 1869 with mingled feel- 
ings of pleasure and regret, but only for a mo- 
ment, for we look in at the open gate of 1870, 
and hopes beat high at the anticipations of the 
future, and we think of the beautiful song in 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” beginning, — 

“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going ; let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
Find the whole poem, boys and girls, and 
read it. From week to week we shall meet 
over the pages of our Magazine, become better 
acquainted, and receive mutual instruction and 
entertainment. We have a host of good things 
in store for our readers; stories, sketches, his- 
tory, biography, puzzles, games, ‘‘ head work ” 
and “letter bag,” &c., and we shall deal them 
out with a lavish hand, for the benefit of our 
young friends; and we hope they will continue 
to send us their letters, their contributions, 
their bright ideas, for we like to read them, 
and, as often as we can, to use them; and, 
more than all, these welcome letters enable us 
to look into the minds and hearts of ‘‘ Our 
Boys and Girls,” and learn just what will 
please them best, and profit them most. We 
look onward with bright hopes and strong 
purpose. Oliver Optic feels a pride which is 
pardonable when he thinks of the great army 
of children marshalled under his care, and 
ready for the march on to the close of another 
year. He prays that not one may fall out by 
the way, but that, in unbroken ranks, all may 
keep happily together, and another twelve- 
month find us not only older, but wiser and 
better. In every good thing, may 


“ Each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day,’’ 





and more and more earnest to acquire that 
wisdom whose ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all whose paths are peace. 


ARRICK described Oliver Goldsmith as 

one “who wrote like an angel, and talked 
like poor Poll.” The phrase, however, to 
write like an angel, was not original with 
Garrick, but is found in most of the modern 
languages of Europe, and refers generally, not 
to language, but to penmanship. In the early 
part of the sixteenth century, among the 
Greeks who emigrated into Italy, and after- 
wards into France, was one Angelo Vergecio, 
whose beautiful handwriting excited the admi- 
ration even of scholars. Some of the learned 
men of France copied their style of writing 
Greek from this Angelo. Thus, it is said, his 
name became synonymous with elegant pen- 
manship, and gave rise to the expression to 
‘‘write like an angel.” 


sigh I former times the reading of the 
Bible was prohibited, not only by the popes, 
but there was also a prohibition by Henry VIII., 
except to those who occupied high offices in 
the state. A noble lady or gentlewoman might 
read it in the garden or orchard, or in other 
retired places; but men and women in the 
lower ranks were positively forbidden to read 
it, or to have it read to them, under the pen- 
alty of a month’s imprisonment. 


— Gustavus Apo.puus, King of Sweden, 
the most successful commander on the Prot- 
estant side in the thirty years’ war (1618-1648), 
was killed at the battle of Lutzen (1632), where 
his genius obtained a glorious victory. The 
Catholics were greatly elated at his death, and 
celebrated the event with so many bonfires 
that, in Spain, the court interfered, lest fuel 
should become too scarce during the approach- 
ing winter. 


— THE Inquisition used to punish heretics 
by fire, that their blood might not be shed. So 
Otho the bishop at the Norman conquest of 
England, in the tapestry worked by Matilda, 
the queen of William the Conqueror, is repre- 
sented with a mace in his hand, for the pur- 
pose that, when he despatched his antagonist, 
he might not spill his blood, but only break 
his bones. 


— Bauzac, the first writer in French 
prose, who gave majesty and harmony to a 
period, did not grudge to expend a week on 
a single page, never satisfied with his first 
thoughts. J 





